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THE  LINCOLN  MUSEUM,  in  the  heart 
of  downtown  Washington,  portrays  the  life 
of  a  universally  accepted  American.  Born 
in  a  log  cabin  in  Kentucky,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  tempered  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
frontier  life  in  Indiana  and  later  by  a  law 
apprenticeship  in  Illinois,  was  fitted  for 
the  great  task  to  which  he  was  to  be  called. 
Tolerance  and  the  belief  that  every  man 
is  free  were  the  guiding  principles  of  his 

Lincoln  Museum,  Formerly  Ford^s 
Theater 


life,  with  the  result  that  the  name  "Lincoln" 
today  signifies  honesty,  fair  play,  sincerity, 
liberality,  and  perseverance — all  attributes 
of  our  democracy. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated by  John  Wilkes  Booth  at  Ford's 
Theater  on  the  night  of  April  14,  1865, 
while  attending  a  performance  of  the  play. 
Our  American  Cousin.  The  President 
died  early  the  following  morning  in  a 
small  house  just  across  the  street  from  the 
theater.  Today  the  first  floor  of  the  old 
theater  building  is  occupied  by  the  Lin- 
coln Museum,  while  the  house  where  the 
President  died  has  been  restored  as  of  that 
period. 

FORD'S    THEATER 

In  1833  a  building,  known  as  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Washington,  was  con- 
structed on  the  site  of  the  present  Ford's 
Theater.  When  the  congregation  decided 
to  unite  with  another  Baptist  church  in 
1859,  the  building  was  abandoned  and  in 
1861  was  acquired  by  John  T.  Ford,  a 
theatrical  producer  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  who  converted  it  into  a 
theater.  As  such  it  was  used  until  the 
night  of  December  30,  1862,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 


Stage  of  Ford's  Theater,  From  Original  Photograph.     President  Lincoln  Occupied 
Upper  Box  on  the  Right 


Mr.  Ford  was  not  dismayed  by  this  loss 
and  within  a  short  time  had  completed 
plans  for  replacing  the  burned  building 
with  a  larger  and  more  modern  structure. 
The  cornerstone  for  the  present  building 
was  laid  in  February  1863,  and  the  work 
completed  a  few  months  later.  Con- 
structed of  brick  and  embodying  the  most 
modern  improvements  of  that  period,  the 
theater  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  m 
the  United  States.  The  dress  circle  was 
designed  to  seat  600,  the  orchestra  400, 
the  parquet  400,  and  the  amphitheater, 
or  upper  circle,  1,000.  There  were  8 
private  boxes. 

Ford's  New  Theater,  or  simply  Ford's 
Theater,  as  the  building  is  now  known, 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  night  of 
August  27,  1863.  The  offering  for  that 
occasion  was  The  Naiad  Queen,  which 
played  to  a  capacity  audience. 

From  that  date  until  it  was  closed  by 
the  Government  in  April  1865,  Ford's 
Theater   was   one   of  Washington's   most 


successful  amusement  places.  Mr.  Ford 
endeavored  to  provide  his  patrons  with 
the  best  entertainment  possible,  and  a 
galaxy  of  famous  actors  and  actresses  ap- 
peared there  in  some  of  the  outstanding 
productions  of  the  period. 

THE  ASSASSINATION 

The  play  listed  for  the  night  of  April  14, 
1865,  was  Tom  Taylor's  celebrated  comedy. 
Our  American  Cousin.  Laura  Keene,  a 
distinguished  actress,  was  cast  in  the  lead- 
ing role,  and  this  was  to  have  been  her  last 
night  and  benefit.  To  add  further  to  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  the  Presi- 
dential box  was  occupied  by  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  had  as  their  guests 
Maj.  Henry  R.  Rathbone  and  his  fiancee, 
Miss  Clara  Harris. 

Shortly  after  10  o'clock  that  night,  as  the 
third  act  of  the  play  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  well-known 
actor  of  that  time,  entered  the  building 
and  made  his  way  leisurely  to  the  Presi- 


dential  box,  which  was  in  the  second  tier 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  audience. 
After  gaining  an  entrance  to  the  passage- 
way leading  to  the  box,  he  quietly  barred 
the  door  from  the  inside,  and  then,  enter- 
ing the  box,  fired  the  fatal  bullet,  while  the 
President  sat  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
intent  on  the  play. 

At  the  sound  of  the  shot.  Major  Rath- 
bone  leaped  across  the  box  and  grappled 
with  the  assassin.  Booth  dropped  the  one- 
shot  Derringer  pistol  which  he  had  used 
and  with  a  dagger  stabbed  Rathbone 
forcing  him  to  relinquish  his  hold.  Leap- 
ing to  the  stage  below,  a  spur  which  he  was 
wearing  became  entangled  in  the  folds  of 
one  of  the  flags  decorating  the  box,  caus- 
ing him  to  fall  to  the  stage  and  fracturing 
his  leg.  The  assassin  managed  to  escape 
from  the  theater  but,  impeded  by  his  in- 
jury, was  trapped  12  days  later. 

PETERSEN    HOUSE 

The  screams  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  tragedy.  A  doctor  was  lifted 
into  the  box  and  discovered  the  wound  to 
be  mortal.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury, plans  to  remove  the  President  to  the 
White  House  were  abandoned,  and  he  was 
carried  to  a  house,  owned  by  William 
Petersen,  just  across  Tenth  Street.  On  the 
first  floor  of  this  house  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  was  a  small  bedroom  occupied  by 
William  T.  Clark,  a  soldier  of  Company 
D,  13th  Massachusetts  Infantry,  who  was 
detailed  to  duty  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment. In  this  room  the  President  died  at 
7:22  a.  m.  the  following  morning,  without 
regaining  consciousness. 


Immediately  following  the  tragedy,  the 
War  Department  closed  the  theater  and 
ordered  all  scheduled  performances  can- 
celed. 

MEMORIAL  PLANS 

During  the  interim  that  the  War  De- 
partment retained  possession  of  the  build- 
ing, numerous  suggestions  were  made  as 
to  its  ultimate  disposition.  The  one  re- 
ceiving the  most  serious  consideration  was 
the  plan  of  the  national  organization  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to 
purchase  the  theater  and  adjoining  prop- 
erty for  public  purposes.  Under  this  plan 
the   theater  would   be   converted   into   a 

House  Where  Lincoln  Died,  Formerly 
the  Petersen  House 


large  hall  suitable  for  meetings,  lectures, 
and  concerts;  the  memorial  private  box 
would  be  preserved  with  proper  inscrip- 
tions and  tablets;  and  in  the  adjoining 
house  would  be  located  a  large  library  and 
reading  room — the  whole  to  be  known  as 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  Temple.  This  plan 
received  little  encouragement  and  was 
abandoned. 

PURCHASED  BY  GOVERNMENT 

In  June  1865  the  building  was  restored 
to  Mr.  Ford,  who  immediately  made  plans 
to  reopen  the  theater.  The  opening  date 
was  set  for  July  10,  with  the  Octoroon  as 
the  feature  attraction.  Public  opinion  was 
aroused,  however;  threats  were  made,  and 
the  Government  again  took  charge  of  the 
building  and  prohibited  its  use  as  a  the- 
ater. Mr.  Ford  then  threatened  legal  pro- 
ceedings, whereupon  the  Government 
rented  the  building  until  February  1, 
1866,  with  the  privilege  of  purchasing  it 
for  $100,000  if  Congress  should  authorize 
the  purchase  and  appropriate  the  neces- 
sary money.  Such  an  act  was  approved 
by  Congress  shortly  afterward. 

Immediately  after  renting  the  property, 
the  Government  began  remodeling  the 
theater  into  a  fireproof  building  for  the 
reception  of  Government  records.  On 
August  17,  1865,  a  contract  was  awarded 
to  Richard  Dunbar  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
for  altering  the  interior.  By  the  terms  of 
this  contract,  all  woodwork  was  to  be  re- 
moved and  the  building  divided  into  three 
stories,  the  second  and  third  floors  to  be 
supported  by  cast-iron  columns  and 
wrought-iron    girders    and    beams.    The 


floors  were  to  be  of  brick.    This  work  was 
completed  in  November. 

For  many  years  thereafter,  the  structure 
was  occupied  by  various  agencies  of  the 
War  Department. 

OLDROYD  COLLECTION 

In  1931  the  building  was  renovated  and 
placed  in  readiness  to  receive  the  famous 
Osborn  H.  Oldroyd  Collection  of  Lincolni- 
ana,  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1926.  This  valuable  collec- 
tion had  been  gathered  by  Mr.  Oldroyd 
over  a  period  of  some  60  years,  and  after 
having  been  displayed  in  the  Lincoln  home 
in  Springfield,  111.,  had  been  brought  to 
Washington  and  placed  in  the  House 
Where  Lincoln  Died.  In  1932  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  removed  to  Ford's  Theater 
and,  on  February  12  of  that  same  year,  the 
first  floor  of  the  building  was  oflScially 
opened  to  the  public  as  the  Lincoln 
Museum. 

LINCOLN  MUSEUM 

Among  the  exhibits  are  the  gun  with 
which  the  President  was  assassinated,  the 
flag  and  spur  which  tripped  Booth,  the 
play  bill  for  the  night  of  the  tragedy. 
Booth's  diary,  and  numerous  photographs 
and  associated  materials. 

The  collection  also  includes  books  from 
Lincoln's  law  library,  Parson  Weem's  Life 
of  Washington  which  he  enjoyed  reading 
as  a  child,  the  old  family  Bible,  letters  and 
documents  relating  to  his  early  career,  his 
shawl,  gloves,  and  many  other  personal 
mementos. 


Deathroom  Scene  From  Painting  by  A.  H,  Ritchie 


There  are  also  political  exhibits,  cam- 
paign songs,  a  series  of  newspaper  cartoons, 
posters,  paintings,  engravings,  badges,  and 
hundreds  of  other  objects — all  pertaining 
to  the  life  of  Lincoln. 

VISITOR  SERVICE  AND 
FACILITIES 

Ford's  Theater  (Lincoln  Museum)  is  lo- 
cated at  511  Tenth  Street  NW.,  between 
E  and  F  Streets.  The  House  Where 
Lincoln  Died  is  just  across  the  street  from 
the  theater  at  516  Tenth  Street.  Both 
buildings  are  open  to  visitors  from  9  a.  m. 
to  4:30  p.  m.  on  weekdays,  and  from  12:30 
to  4:30  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  A  fee 
of  10  cents  for  admission  to  each  place  is 


charged  visitors  over  16  years  of  age,  with 
the  exception  of  members  of  high-school 
groups  who  are  admitted  free  up  to  18 
years  of  age. 

No  parking  facilities  are  available  for 
automobiles. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Both  the  Lincoln  Museum  and  House 
Where  Lincoln  Died  are  national  memo- 
rials administered  by  National  Capital 
Parks  for  the  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  -All  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintend- 
ent, National  Capital  Parks,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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